long to live, but his intellect was as keen as a Toledo blade and
his character seemed as fine as his,appearance. I talked with
him about Germany and found the perfect truth of the words
he wrote: 'There is in my mind no thought of hostility or ill
will to Germany. There is, I admit, .serious anxiety as to the
trend of policy of the present German Government and the
effect of their daily propaganda on the people.'

His feeling was that of all of us who know Germany, an un-
bounded admiration for Germany and a conviction that others
must defend themselves tooth and nail against a new attempt
to subject Europe to German military domination. These two
things are not incompatible.

Austen Chamberlain, from that youthful experience, had
preserved invaluable impressions. Yet even he, before Hitler
came, had thought to see a change of heart in Germany. I
doubt if he was right. He thought Stresemann was Germany.
Whether Stresemann ever really changed from the Belgian
annexationist of 1916 only Stresemann could say. But Chamber-
lain misread the German mind when he thought that the
Stresemann that he trusted and liked really represented deep
feelings in Germany when he worked for ea policy of under-
standing5, or if he thought that 'understanding' meant 'recon-
ciliation'.

'It is a comfort to us .. .', wrote Austen Chamberlain, 'that
Stresemann was mourned by his own people as one whose
immense services to the Fatherland were recognized.'

Was he? I saw his funeral. Large crowds attended it, but
Stresemann was to them a name without any popular appeal,
a name to which the stigma of kow-towing to Germany's enemies
attached. Real mourning was little in the public mind. They
named a street after him, and Hitler later changed the name
again, so as to obliterate all memory of the man whose name,
whatever his motives, had the tag 'policy of understanding'
attached to it.

But as yet Stresemann, shaven-headed, his cigar between his
podgy fingers, worked doggedly to get the foreign troops out of
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